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20 In this paper a conceptualization of the giricture of 
positional occupational inequality is presented. Examining the 
. ' technical division of labor and the social relaticns of production, 
three. components of positional inequality are derived. They are: 
| dnequality in occupational revards, requiresents and resources. The 
, > daterrelationships among these three, components: provide an 
_. appropriate conceptual: context from which to espirically exasine 
social differentiation and inequality at the positional level of 
- | amalysis, At the positicnal level of analysize, inequality in 
' dntrinsic and extrinsic occupational rewards is attributable to 
inequality in occupational task requiresents and to inequality in the 
.. Yesources available to cccupational groups. The viability of the 
'. fonceptuelization is desonstrated vith a preliminary analysis of the 
. structure of occupational inequality in the ccntesporary United 
States. Where the eapirical analysis is methodologically limited or 
otherwise incoaplete, the conceptualization suggests a relatively 
well defined program for future research. Conceptualization and 
’ fesearch at the positional level of analysis is nct cospletely 
-*. separable from that at, the level of individual attainsent. The manner 
‘ in‘which the occupational structure undetlies nodes of individual 
-attaingent was noted. Scae recent atteapts tc inccrporate stractural 
variables into those models are discussed. ANRERCEY DS) 
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= - this: paper. presente a conceptualization of the structure of 
positional Secupartonat inequality. Examining the. technical division” 


Of labor and the: social rélations of production, we derive: Fe 


componente. of positional Lunduntleys Shes auied in a6yabattonal TAR aRENS. 


' requirements. and resources. We suggest that the: interrelationships 


cone these three components pie titat an app opriate conceptual content 


“trom which to sei arias examine. ‘socia ‘differentiation and inequality © 


_at the positional “level of anal iis A preliminary empirical analysis 


. te presented, and implicatio e for future research are discussed. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF OCCUPATIONAL INEQUALITY: A 


Inequalities associated with a Bitia of social atvatdPicatton re- 
: eutt from two related but analytically distinguishable social processes; 
differential rewards associated with different’ positions in the social 
system and the process of allocation of individuals to those positions. 
- The former process concerns positional inequality in the Sceupationsl 


structure, the latter process concerns the movements of individuals amorty: 


positions. Research of the past decade on social inequality in, the United 
States has focused almost exclusively upon the imacah and attainments 
of individuals in an exogenously given (and usually unspecified) occupa- 
Nidan structure. This paper presents a a of the dimen- 

| sions of positional inequality in the sneupaetonee structure and the in- 

- terrelationships among those dimensions. Our purpose is not only to com 
plement ‘the sociological representation of individual attainment, but 
more importantly to ae a the conceptual basis for a reorientation of 
empirical research on social inequality in the United States towards 

| analysis of inequality in the occupational structure per se. The utility 


of our conceptualization is demonstrated with a preliminary analysis of 


a static model of occupational inequality in the United States. 


“ 


Structure and Movement: Models of Individual Socioeconomic Attainment. . 


"Status attainment" models of intergenerational ‘mobility, such as 
the one presented schematically in Figure 1, describe the factors.affect- 


ing the placement of individuals inf an exogenously determined occupational - 


structure. Perhaps the most important substantive issues addressed with — 


these models are: ad, the degree of intergenerational transmission of 
" sbctoeconontc. success. and, (2) the ‘ele of education in reproducing . section 


éd economic inequality among individuals from generation to generation. 


The parameters of the model of Figure 1 describe the movements of * 
individuals through the occupational wtheveures Parameter by represents 
the dependence of individual educational attainments on wocloncunanie 
origins, b, the direct influence of schooling on economic success, and 


by the direct intergenerational transmission of socioeconomic success. 


Parameters by and b3 together describe the manner in which the influence 


of the socioeconomic origins of individuals are transmitted via schooling. 


The variation (oy in residual term uy represents inequality among 


individuals in schooling that is not attributable to social origins, and 


similarly, the variation (6,5) in uy represents inequality in individual 
socioeconomic suécess attributable neither to social origins nor to edu- 
cation. Models like this have been used by social scientists of diverse 
theoretical persuasions, from doncerarhercacclouters (Duncan, 1966, 1968) 
to Marxists (Powles and Gintis, 1976). However, while there is consider- 
able consensus on the parametric representation of andividual aE Eaten; 
researchers using similar models and data still dufter considerably in 
their substantive interpretations, For examplé, examininp, attainment 


models based in part upon the 1962 Occupational Changes ina Generation 


‘data: (Blau and Duncan, 1968), Jencks, et al. (1972) conclude that "Luck" 


is the most important deternninant of economic, success, Treiman and ‘Terrell 


(19752557) assert that education {ts largely Independent of soctal ortpins 


and "serves mainly as a channel of social wobfity", and Gowles and Cintis 
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(1976; Bowles, 1972) suggest that schooling is primarily a neclinnitinn for 
the intergenerational reproduction of social inequality. In our view, 
‘these differing interpretations are largely due to differing assumptions 
about the mechanisms of the occupational structure itself--occupational 
makin te eevatkude: pouedeaand hiring, firing and promotion proce-. 
dures, etc.--and certainly cannot be resolved on the basis of empirical 
models of individual attainment .- The parameters of attainment models 


represent patterns of individual movement and can he viewed as’ outcomes 


of an underly ies occupational structure. Until the conceptualization of 
that structure is made explicit, social scientists will continue to dis- 
agree in their interpretation of the individual attainment st okéame 

A persistent finding in both sehuncdeuiiiar and linear parametric 

representations of individual social mobility in the United States is ’ 
‘that the nieanuncot individual movement have remained remarkably constant 
ikeoushoat most of this century once changes in the "occupational struc- 
tireGudy represented by the marginal distributions of social origins | 

_ and attainments-~are accounted for (Duncan, 1966, 1968; Hauser et Rive e 
1975a, 1975b). Hauser, et al. (1975b:295) conclude from these findings 
that the changing occupational structure may be.the,driving social Koken 
behind patterns of individual movement and that the transformation of 

~~ the United States occupational structure deserves siloud dieentann et 
Thus, ashift in focus from the individual to the structural levél of = xt 
analysis not only complements the mobility and attainment research of “2 


the past decade, it may provide insight into the social dynamic behind the _ 


processes that have been examined at the individual level of analysis. 
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How might the structure of occupations be represented at the positional 


>. level of analysis? : a a 


_ _... Representing Occupations in Models of Individual Attainments, “Status and : 
i ae , : . 
Prestige Scores 


In models of individual attainment, occupational positions and the 


‘ 


people who occupy them are r presented by a single scheme: socioeconomic 


‘status or prestige scores. a Duncan socioeconomic index, originally 

| devel oped as a proxy for" "pe stige” ratings (Duncan, 1961), is now most 
often interpreted nominally as a measure of the "goodness", "desirability" 
and hierarchical position of |an individual's occupation as indexed by 
occupational requirements (education) and rewards. (income). Featherman 
and Hauser (1976; Featherman, Jones and Hauser, 1975)’ suggest that this 
nominal "socioeconomic" dimension is the fundamental component of occu- 
pations governing individual obility in capitalist industrial societies. 

One need not agree with them jn order to recognize the heuristic and 
practical utility of a socioec nomic index for studying the intergenera- 


tional mobility of aeee The index allows the intergenerational 


£ 


association of occupational po {tions of individuals to be represented by 


a single correlation, and the association can then be decomposed into 

iceonpenente processes within the gontext of a linear model parameterization. 

. | 

‘However, at the positional level of occupational structure, the concept 

* of an overall "socioeconomic" asian is clearly inadequate. It combines 

| occupational rewards and requirements--two components of the occupational 
structure that should penal analytically distinct. | 


\- 
t A more explicit conceptualization underlies the use of occupational 


prestige scores. According to Siegel (1971:2), the occupational prestige 


\ 
\ 3 


fe ks . . 19" 9 


‘refers to evaluation by members of society of the intrinsic inequality 


associated with occupations. Occupational prestige as it is used in the 


“work of Siegel’ and others aaa embodies-a (perhaps naive) version of the 
functional theory of stratification. Normative social judgments attri- 
bute 1fferential esteem to occupations, and this saiivuens individuals 
‘with ciaiieite training and ability to enter and perform competently in 
those occupations. Thus, according to Siegel (1971:308-9): "The fact 
that the effect of skill levels on wages is almost entirely addaved ‘by 
prestige means that wage rates are not direct returns to human capital, 

. but rather reflect the payment ot aoue ‘just’ return, where the equitable 
level is established by the general social standing of occupations." The 
constancy of prestige ratings over time and across societies has been 
cited as evidence of support for the functional theory of stentttloation= 
the invariance tn caved to reflect a congruence of the normative order with 
the dijectivn functional differentiation of occupational tasks fathers. 
1957; Hodge, Treiman and Rossi, 1966). 

Several sociologists have questioned vliether prestige ratings do 
indeed measure occupational prestige in a classical sense of normative 
eriiinlat atl socially structured patterns of esteem, deference and 
derogation (Gusfield and Schwartz, 1963; Goldthorpe and Hope, 1972; 

-' Featherman, Jones and Hauser 1975; Featherman and Hauser, 1976). mney, 
suggest that prestige scales measure popular notions of the "goodness" 
or desirability of jobs--a synthesis of perceptions of the rewards, © 

requirements and hierarchical positions of occupations. According to 
this view, prestige scales tap essentially the same dascineconsatet 


dimension measured by the Duncan scale. If this 1s indeed the case, then 


10 


+ 


| 
at the positional level of, analysis prestige scales are as inappropriate © 


‘as the socioeconomic index-—they confound analytically aferinge sonponents 


Ne at 


of occupational requirements and rewards. In contrast, Siegel (1971:202) 
asserts that the residual -variation in prestige scales that is independent 
of socioeconomic status. does indeed measure pure prestige, and- thus the 


prestige scale is the superior measure. Yet his own data show the 


. prestige scale is correlated .85 with the Duncan socioeconomic index over 


323 detailed census occupational categories, and the multiple correla- 
tion of the prestige scale with mean occupational income and education 
is 0.89 (Siegel, 1971:209, 222-226). 

To summarize, in models of individual attainment status and prestige 
scales provide an adequate unidimensional representation of the "goodness" 
or fitaewrphical position of an individual within the occupational struc- 
ture. However, as measures of the occupational structure per se they 
are inadequate, confounding the rewards and requirements of occupational © 
positions.» When an underlying conceptualization of the occupational 
-structure exists it is usually an uniartleulated implicit functionalism— 
differential "status" or "prestige" is the ultimate force motivating 
individuals with requisite talent and training to enter and perform com- 


‘petently in those occupations requiring that talent and training. Lipset 


' (1976:313) has noted the salience of status or prestige in the functional 


theory of stratification: ", ,.status-“honorific ‘prestige--is the most 
general and’ persistent form of stratification... economic rewards and 


power are valued not for themselves, but because they are symbolic." 
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The Occupational Structure: The Positional Level of Analysis 


Occupations may be viewed as roles within a societal division of | 
labor (Hall, 1975). These roles constitute basic positions in the strat- 
ification systems of industrial societies. and are the appropriate units 
of analysis to examine theories of positional ineqlity. Differences 
among these social positions form the bases for the development of 
theories of positional inequality, i.e. theories of the "occupational 
structure", Such theories attempt to explain the interrelationships | 
among the characteristics which vary ‘yotematically among these orcunes 
tional positions. As a prelude to the consideration of these cheovies: 
it is first necessary to examine those charactexdwetcs which differ among 
occupations. 

The job—specific. work performed in a partisnler social setting--is 
the basic unit by which work is assigned in industrial societies. Since 
there is a very large number of jobs, it is useful to aggregate them in 
certain ways. Occupations represent aggregations of jobs that perform 
similar tasks. Industries replesent aggregations of jobs that produce 
similar ‘goods and services (Siegel, 1971:8, 149-151; Reiss, 1961:10-11./ 
Since the technological and social organization of work associated with 

~ the production of different goods and services will vary, the same activity 
or task may be structured differently sitook tiiuardians 

The structure of ‘occupations and dndweteles—-the differentiated tasks’ 
“carried out in the production of goods and services—involves the technical 


division of labor. This immediately cubkeuke a first important étmension 


4a t 


oy 


oP , =! io Sar G 

of posttipnay inequality in the dccupational structure--inequality of: the 
technicdl: pede arebenes of. occupations. These requirements include years 

of schooling, specific vocational ‘training required to perform tasks, 


and. the degree of complexity in dealing with people, symbols and physical 


AS materials required for the tasks. 


' 


; The technical Beeler process Produges something of value, 
aN : 
* suggesting one component: of He second d dimension of occupational in- 
4a” 


re of oncupattouad rewards. We, define extrinsic re- 


} 
? wards aa outcones of aff ferential claims to the value of eimahoilant of 


‘the technical production process, The second reward component ; intrinsic 


 -revarda,, are those that derive exon nature of the task itself and do 


“not involve explicit Halaetts the value of output. These gan include 
; opportunities for self-direction, the degree to which work is challenging 
or interesting, social and physical conditions of work, and -social esteem. 
*ments. These BRAPAU EGET ERNE may. be regarded as proper etea of the occu- ° 
pational structure, since they result a the nature and structure of 


& 


activities. associated /with various occupations. The funetionsl theory, 
sat stratification (and ssciluea de economic theory) suggest that we go i 
no further, Occupational evens motivate individuals to perform the 
“activities ‘associate’ with the occupation, and their Piatet burton to 
individuals is ConEIngoUk: ‘upon contine€d- performance in an DeRbartens 
‘Tnequal ge aa and exci ate rewards ' ‘uieoNeatoudly eaeagat (Davis 
and Moore, 1945: 243) to ensure that individuals with the requisite 


talent and trating enter the appropriate positions, But the dif feren= 


tiated occupational. structure. does not "unconsefously evolve," ‘There is 


cs oe 


- The technical division of Labor produces dnegiss renards and require- 


« 


* 


another dimension to Lt-sthe social relations be production which produce }) 


_ positional inequality of BeEURAT LONE resources, Analytically distin- 
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a re si from the pees technical relationship between occupational 
a ‘ 3 actiyities and’ the production Process, occupational groups have differen-” 


tial access to-resources. allowing: ql) claims upon the value of the 


OS 
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_ output of the production process; and (2) control over the production 
process that can affect ica rewards. Some resources may be specifi 
attributes of occupational. groups, sia ‘example, some types of organized 
bargaining power. Others, such as cunetatite and authority, although not. ; 
attributes of occupational erbpe pee ae weny ‘considerahly across oceupa+ . 

Pe ss tions and greatly affect the ability of occupational groups to command 

| ' dntrinsic and gxtrinsic rewards. While these resources. may not belong in 

’ a taxonomy of occupational attributes, they have a central role ina 

‘theory of occupational SHeGRLARY ee these resources are not 
simply entities 6 which each occupational group has eevtein degrees of. 


t 


access, They are also relational, affecting the relationships of occupa- 
vege —_ ¥ : 
tional’grouns to.the production process and to each other as well. 


The most obvious- “resource within the social relations of production .. a 
is ‘i right of saiaeheey Ownership provides: a basis fOr clains upon | 
the value of output. Ownership also allows access to conttol over the 
| production process, providing the potential for the manipulation of 


* 


: intrinsic rewards’ A second resoutce is organizational authority-~at 


d LM 


: higher. levels involving the capacity to make dectstone affecting the: orgaits 


fzatton of production process and the relationship of “Labor to At at 


“ . 
= - 
~-— 


middle levels involving, the capacity to make deciedona about the hiring, 


ra ' Ftring, and promotion of occupational incumbents, and. at Lower levels” 


- 


Py 


f ' 
1) {3 } 
ie i ; 11 ae 


> by ve m he or ie ofey ony ahi te 


involving the cuperviaion of occupational iricumbents. Each of these 


¢ 
aspects of dicupatsinial authority -involves ‘to some degree a potential to : 


exert claims upon the valuc of output and power to affect the intrinsically i Ps of 

“frevarding aspects ~f occupational tasks. ~~ "i —" ee ef ie 

: Organized labor ‘market bargaining ginko of occupational groupe—— / ; : i 

what Giddens 1974) 703) terms "market capacity’ Weds another resource ae / ‘ aft 

‘providing, potential for claims upon rewards. Unions ete a soabie ok 7 8 Pa 

market capacity, aé are professional ‘associations and other social ‘forns , ’ . i ee 
fy 


- affecting occupational entry\, the allocation of labor and the conditiong. re 


Bi 


he works 4 Labor tatkets appear to be considerably aeguented along* Becupad/ 


maxiabatng: atrateny is cons: txnduind hy a goal of Jonp=run frowth and 
ie 


peadurees discussed, above. "Organizational Tesources-may be viewed a. a 


e4 
to as det tne by the. Sétinenteanton of “Capital, level of techno ogy 


ytional lines with the negotiation over job rewards determined separately” 


} 


within occupations (Stolzenberg, 1975). Theresocts dittévances in labor’ 


market structures may ¢ontribute to differences ain rewards among, ocelupa~ i to 4 


tions. ~ ‘ : ie, #8 i j 


Occupations, resources’ ate employed to make hens, upon rewards, 


me 


within an organizational context. Consequently, certain organizational 


attributes should be considered as resources ‘available to ofcupational 


* aN iad ‘ cn a) a4 * 


“groups and as contingencies affecting the pentseey of the occupational 


ae 


fae 


function of the ap REBT ER of the bas ao aent ina “capital-technology 
ey 


and scale of operation of the enterprise. . Economist Robert T. Averitt 


6 e 


(2.968) suggests-a two sector "dual economy" for a ag firms. 


Organizations in the REE sector are characterized by. concentrated 


Rapskads htgh level echelon, large seale operations, and their profit 


- survivel, In contr ast, Aeeantachanyt orpant zations are nl d in ‘Acale of 


bok ees i ae _ hig “2 = 8 
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operations; do not command resources for growth, and often do not utilize ; 
ff voy 


/pigh Aevel technology. Their strategic orientation is towards short-run 


/ oj) profit maximization and is adaptive--reacting to the immediate environment 


rather than planning for the long-run. The sectoral location of an 


‘ : 
Late is the outcome of a historical process that involves the . 
“interaction of ‘uchndleateal forces and the social relations of production. 
_The concentration of capital is the culmination of past strategic | 
decisions aimed wt expanding capital by owners and their representatives 
and euially involving. the jas tenientation of technological uivencis in the 
process of production. c 
| We expect the organizational resources auxtiacis to occupational 
groups by virtue of ownership or authority in center ‘organizations to 
differ in magnitude and in kind from chee available in periphery. or- 
ganizations, (e.g., claims based upon palexehitp of capital will be more 
powerful: when capital is in ‘: stronger position, and Sbatent over the 


production process provides access to more and perhaps different rewards 


when the production process is. of considerable magnitude. and technically 
‘ . € \ . 


sophisticated). Furthermore, sectoral.location can be important to those a 


- occupational Sroups having neither ownership nor authority resources. 


Labor market economists (Doeringer and Pdore 1971; Bluestone 1970) have 


fr v4 


euggestda that many aah in center Pree are characterized by an EREEENES 


labor allocation structure, Insulated from. market sorces, Providing em- 


eer security, promotion opportunities, and wage levels not available © 


- from jobs in periphery isis” That is, labor markets are segmented by 


sectoral lotatton both withtn and among occupational groups, To the 
“extent that ditfeyenttat sectoral. location occurs among Groups, tt 1s a 


factor that may account for Anequality sg occupational rewards, 
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= .Finally, the state has an impact on the resources available to; ae 
; / ay, 
eoica groups; it is another social agent. insuring that the’ - if 
. : : a J 
Pe occupational structure does not "unconsciously evolve." Althoug / f 
eae . etd at Oe /\i_- 
ne issues in political economy are somewhat beyond the scope of. one f /: Alt 
- ae i Eo fifi. is 
BapRURATPENA ON the roles of the state deserve brief mention uy : dy / 
a ‘serious consideration in any further elaboration of a thegry of/ gcc fa~ 
: ' 7] IY. re) 
: tional inequality.: The state affects both the technieg Atviy on bs P 
— “labor and the social relations of production byt “a under rd ah 


e 


ae atnvestment in human capital (Shonfield,’ 1969; 
tase J a es af J 
“1+. 1971; OfConnor, 1973). Thus, these yee: 1 é 

seu 
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“pop Parkins 


the tate are relevant” bt 
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Anequality--requirements , and r Ave ds (both intrinsic: and extrinsic). The 


~ social ,relations of produ tiof de fie differentiated occiipational resources 
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the social relations of production is shown to indicate that while these 


two underlying, forces of production are analytically distinct, empirically 


they can be mutually reinforcing (or offsetting). Some examples of this 


reciprocal relationship were given above. Technical advances allowing 


_ for the automation of production processes also allow for the social 


control of incunbents in subordinate occupational positions (Braverman, 


1974), while the skill specificity associated with. the technolog#éal 


change can enhance the bargaining position of unfonized occupations 5) 


(Doeringer and Piore, 1971). Conversely, the emergence of new corporate 
forms associated with the expansion of capital have provided the impetus 
for the implementation of new production processes (Chandler, 1962). 


In contrast to the concise relationships among variables specified 


. in work on individual attainment, our conceptualization of the occupa 


tional structure is rather abstract? Hopefully, this is only a temporary 
state of affairs to be remedied by the interaction of empirical research 
and elaboration of theory at the occupational level of analysis. 

We present our sneeknnialleahat of occupationat structure as both. 


A] 


a basis for empirical analysis of the occupational structure per se and 


a eae to rodels of individual attainment. In the following sec= 


tion we present a preliminary analysis of a static (cross-sectional), rep-_ 
resentation of the occupational structure. Eventually we would like to 


contribute tothe development of a dynamic model of the historical de- 


velopment of the American occupational ‘structure, say from ante-hellum 


times through the present stage of advanced capitalism, Such a model. 
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parameters of those models. 


‘the’ University of . Michigan. 


- would go beyond examination of the changing distribution of individuals 
across occupational groups to provide a structural representation of the . 


“> nterrelat fonships. of rewards, requirements, “and resources ar the occu- 


+> 


~ .-pational level of” analysis. 


‘With respect to models of individual attainment, the positional 


level conceptualization can provide mechanisms for interpretation of 


‘ 


For example, the work’ of several RAPEE 


mr) ~ 


market economists (Thurow 1975; Deeringer aa Ptore, 1971). sinmgeate that 
the differences in labor allocation nechinian between hue job 
structures in the center sector ast competitive structures‘in the 


periphery sector, may explain ‘the race and sex) differences in ‘returns to . 


"human capital that 1 we detect in models of individual attainment. A 


peetetonel level conceptualization of eceupetionel structure may also, 


4 


euggest "structural" variables wie as ‘ownership or “authority ei 8 


that can be explicitly incorporated into modeis of individual attainment.” 


‘The. paper of Wright and Perrone (1977), incorporating “structural class -‘ 


cr 


position" into such models, is an initial aes in that direction, ye 


, “Preliminary Analysis: A Cross-Sectional Exarhtnation of. Sccupattonal 
Inequality in n Rewards, Requirenents, and Resources . 


n + 
wes 


7 ‘Our prelintnayy pnalyets is bailed on data from. the . 1972-73 Quality Me 


of. Enploynent Survey, conducted by the Institute, for Survéy Research at 


vt 


(seo Table 1) were ROAR ERC GEA from ats on 1485. employed individuals “ 


+ 


BADER EATER the social and ‘economic conditions, OF their employment « 
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Attributes of forty occupational eraupa Ce 
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“The ee reported here is a first stage in an ongoing research project 


information on detailed occupational categories s synthesized, 
from various sources of data. This preliminary analysis is presanted.t to 
denonstrate the ‘viability of our conceptualizat fon fot empirical research; 
: it is nat presented asa definitive model of the structure of. occupational 
inequality in the United States in 1973. Where wwe ‘discuss the limita" 
‘2 “tons of these data and analysis, we attempt to indicate how future — 
” gesearch based upon our tindentiniivation will remedy, these shortcomings. 
. Because this: is a first AEERERE: at enpiricet research on occupational 
oR inequality, we devote “eofakdérabla sceention to simple descriptive eleb- 
: oration of our measures of occupational revards:, exqptveuints pana re- . 
sources before evandnine: the interrelationships among those dimensions. 


es the Quality of Employment Survey is one of the iia sources 


of ie containing information on occupational resources as “welt as re- | Se ere ey 


Pd 


- quirenents and rewards, ae does -impose several limitations upon our anal- 
ysis< It maquires that we aggregate individual responses to obtain 

"gtructural” ciavantartatdan of occupational groups. This aggrégatdon 
need not invalidate our measured as properties of social. collectives (cf. 
Lazersfeld SAE HERBS she du /Indeed, some characteristics of a social 
structure like the unemployment rate are inherently aggregated ‘aca tea 

 detics.of individuals. Nevertheless; particularly with respect to econ 

: _ pational resources, superior measures: could be obtained at the occupa=_ 

“ ehonal, tndijetetal and organizational level instead of from a social 

* survey. of individuals, 


¢ 


~ 18 
: ‘ 
mg 


‘© A second limitation is thet the size of the Quality of Baployment 
mt ae 
&, ays _ Survey sample and the Census classification system imposed some 
‘ 


| “practical limitations upon our definitions of occupational. groups. 
Kg Concepedaliy, eseapatione represent acetesattone of jobs that involve 
ae similar cache, If occupational groups are meaningful social actors, 
Py ~ then there should be some appropriate level of aggregation at which 
those groups are reasonably homogeneous with respect to task requirements, 
‘ * ' . rewards, and resources. Unfortunately the detailed census ‘categories for 
Salvation and industry were not constructed to capture homogeneity on 
any of these three dimensions (cf, Siegel, 1971:153-174). The problem of iy 
. heterogeneity in the Census classification dacéompouaad by our decision 7 
a 3 to aggregate even further in order to maintain a minimum of 29 sample 
| bien ae each occupational Ts 
~The forty occupational groups listed in Table 1 were constructed pri- 
marily from the Census major occupation and industry group apuregaricn 
of the detailed threé-digit clasetficattona. When the number of sample _ — 
cases permitted, more detailed information was used to make substantive ‘, 
distinctions arate occupations. (For example, the category Wituck 
Bs drivers" represents’a single dhedendtety-necahttensl category and 
5 “clerical workers-—secretaries" represents ads three-digit categories.”). 
j Within: theconstraints imposed by sample size and the heteropenetty in. a ; 
- the classification systems, we attempted to preserve the functional task 
2 honoreneity of sceupationtl groups while also allowing, for difforentiatt on 


: 4 2 Boe eae WA ‘ fi 
' in our three dimensions within.occupations of nominally equivalent major 


group title. For example, amdng craftsmen other than foremen, we allow 


os OR 122, 


10. 


Occupational Groups 


Protective service vockerk ae ec 28 | 
— ; q ‘ ze 
Pernonal, service workers—retail trade. 36 crs 
Personal service 77 
Health ee workers — | 24 
Laborers Nani farm) | | . 53 
nace : . ies 3 | | 37 
‘Transport equipment operatives (except truck drivers) ; 28+ 
Truck drivers “Pg , 28 : Pe 
Operatives—durable Ganieactaving: | 92. | 
Operatives--nondurable waveaceuciug 71 ‘ 
Operatives-~other : - q 37 
Craftamen--forenen, N.C. | , 34 
Craftsmen--construction | | . 58 
Craftsmen--durable qinitaneuetng 44 } 
ie a a manufacturing Ze, ? 
Gish banenoceranapuetation, SoMmnUNT eA ET NY public ~ 20 
, utilities 
oe Se | 47 ; 
cferical workers—secretaries 55 : 
‘Clerical workers~-manufacturing’ | 25 
Clerical workers--transportation, conmittcation, | 2 
public , utilities : . 
Clerical vorkers-—vholesale and retail trade 20 r 


Clerical workers-cfinance, insurance, real estate 28. 


eo cee 


Groups 


23.. Clerical workers--public administration | “tt 22 
24. Clerical workers--other . Te: 43 
25. Sales—finarice, ‘nsurance, real estate , . . 23 
26, Sales--wholesale trade, other ; | 13 
27, . Sales--retail trade , . 4 | 36 ti 
28. Managers and adninistrators--construction | | 20 | 
29. Managers and adninistratore--nanufacturing ...- ~ “ aig 25 “¥ 
_ 30. Managers and administrators—wholesale trade | 23 
ih : 


31. _ Managers “and_ adninistrators--retail trade 7 71 
yet ‘ 


32./ Managers and adninistrators—finance;- atten and 147 i 
Z real estate esas 2 eS 


33. Managers and administrators—public administration 21 
34. Managers and. administrators--other 7 ’ 55 
35. Professional and technical workers—engineers 7 ; 39 


_ 36. Professional and technical workers—higher education . ~~ 20 
and science 


37." Professional and cecheical workers—health professionals - - 30 
38. Professional and technical worker s--other education: 65 
39. Professional and technical workers--technicians, various 21 - 


‘40. Professional and technical workers--other : 51 A ys 


eae 
tee! 
| 
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are sapere re oom 


dae 


ig A ¥ - +4 i ¥ 
. for five distinctions va industry. “Not only are the task vaqutre~ 


brs + “ments and skills of craftsmen likely to vary across these’ industries, but 


tl ce the resources available to craftsmen (e. Bee extent and type of. unioniza-_ 
Poe Ft "y a 


° tion) may MSErOR as well. Consequently, as’ social actore these five 
“eategories Ar eisivdeis may function as distinct occupational groups with 
; . dsfferential rewards attributable to their different configurations of 
. requirements and resources. For similar reasons distinctions were made 
"within: many of the other major occupational group categories. 
. For mach of the forty occupational groups, we have three measures of 
‘oceupattonal requirements. The mean educational attainnent (ED) of indi- 


viduals tn the occupational groups indicates the certifieation require- 


ments of the occupation as well as any required cognitive and noncognitive 


rtd 


characteristics that may. be indexed by educational attainment. The mean 
ee Vocational Preparation score (SVP) is constructed from United Seater 
: Department “of Labor (1968) assessments of the training tine required to 
RS adaquitery perfor the caake” associated REE a job. einly training specif- 
| , deally related to vocational requirements is included in ‘these assessments. 
The mean General Educational Development score (GED) is constructed from 
"Department of Labor assessments of the level of reasoning with respect to 
j deal ing with people, data, and things required to adequately perform in 


a es 4 
a job.! “The three measures of occupational requirements are expressed 
2" 4 


“dn standard form--deviations from their respective means ‘in standard 
” deviation! units--for all analyses reported here. 
‘The relatively larye correlations among the three indicators of occu- 


‘pational requirements (.56 to «863 see Table 2) suppest that all three 
: oe | pede 
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> may*'to some’ degree be medsures of a single overall dimension of -task re- 


4 ments of occupational requirements while the latter is not. 


. least one-half standard peviation above the mean). 
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«otonals in education (36,38)). 


quirements. Jlowever, we also expect there to exist a unique component 


of each of the three HEASHESHE general requirements, vocationally 


specific training ‘and educational preparateon and certification are 


tien si 
certainly concepttially Matinee The GED and SVP scores might aac 
differ from mean educational level since the foray are direct assess—- | 
‘(This prob- 


lem will be minimal if the discrepancy between the mean education of in- 


cumbents and the required educartonst level is nearly constant across: oc 


cupational groups; see SAeEehy 4971: 267-270, ) 


SVP ‘scores may. be. contaminated by naters’ perceptions of the educational 


Ww cs t 


levels of occupational incumbents. 


Furthernore, the. GED and 


deiuncuaitly, for both analytical 


and methodological reasons it may be useful to examine the relationship 


rr 


I babwees saichtton and the Department of Labor ratings ‘and the residual 


variation in those ratings that ‘is not associated with mean education. 


BABIES 3 presents a ' plot of specific trainiitg versus education and 


Figure 4 a plot of general requirenents versus education for the forty 
] s eC 
oneapattenal: groups. All managerial and. ihoPeastonal groups (28 through 


: 
40): are located above the mean on both CED and SVP (nearly all are at 
‘These thirteen groups 


are somewhat more differentia ed with respect to ‘education, el from. 


just below the mean (managers in construction (28) and wholesale trade (30)) 


to eee two and one-half standard deviations ‘above’ the mean (profesa- 
CEES PAEN AP EREES considerably below’ 
the mean on.all three MEASUTES are peravyial ren es laborer, atid opera= 


tive groups (2,3, 5,758s9,30,11). Nealth service workers (4), clerical . 


be: distrihaeed ‘along, a continuum feta ‘to high in specific, “peneral 
and education requirements. With renpect to, occupational PEE 


the "disadvantaged" jobs are associated with at uktlted, “and semi- 


vorkers in manufacturing (19) and trade (21), and retail sales workers 


. (27)—groups that could be eulted part of a "white eatlac™ working class-~ 


also fall below the mean on all three requdvenent’ measures. The re- 


maining clerical groups, protective service workers (1), and wholesale 


do with respect to specific training or ganeeal requirenente, suggesting . 


that perhaps for these groups educational certification serves more as. a 


screening daviee than an indicator of either specific or general occupa= 
tional skills.. . | 

The solid diagonal line in Figure 3 reptesentasthe linear regression 
of SVP scores on mean group education, Note. that farmers (6) aid craft 
groups (12 through 17) have athe Targe residuals... These enw ci asia 
substantially. more specific vocational training ‘than would ‘be predicted 


on the basis of mean educational level. ‘Indeed, where ssheee seven 


groups and the two groups with unuauelty, high eisai levels (profes=_ 


‘sionals in education (36,38)) are ignored: the proportion of variance in 


-SVP scores attributable to educational level nearly doubles from: «32 to 


-63, (see'the dotted diagonal. line on Figure 3) 3 (A similar but much 


smaller effect occurs in. the relationship between GED and education when 


ihe sire toni basen organs my mw 


the same groups are ‘omitted; see, the ‘two. Hanonal lines on “Figure. “h). 


Except for the farming, and crafts groups, occupational groups appear’ to ss 


s 


skilled manual occupations, and the "new-working, class" nonmanual 


sale workers (26), locate more highly with respect to education than they 
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occupations=—clerical and retail sales. The Madvantaged" nonmanual: 36bs 
» atacaseoctated with managerfal and professional occupations. — The farming 
and craft occupations hold a unique position in the contemporary occupa 
‘ i tional structure, requiring spacitic vocational training but not educa- 
tional certification.© | 
“While each of the three measures of requirements are to a degree 
ekpiridally distinct as well as conceptually distinct, the relatively 
high intercorrelations saci them and the relatively small number of 
- Sroups precludes assessment of their individual effects on occupational 
rewards, Consequently, we combined them into a single composite paaudvas 
ment scale (REQ), weighting the three component measures by a canonical é 
correlation analysis in:order to maximize the linear agsociation between 
_ REQ and our two reward measures (INTR and BETA; see beta). The stan- 
dardized canonical weights were .085 for ED, .227 for GED and ~740 for 
SVP; the canonical correlation was .819. The individual measures will be 
included in future work at a less aggregated level of analysis. In that | 
research we will construct multiple dndicator models of -ovcupational, re-. 
quirements to examine the degree to which the measures are "contaminated" 


by one another or by an overall “status" dimension. 


Three measures of occupational resources are included in our 


pita ipeaie ee ne eee Schatten ae tt etic osteo Lee a eb ik aN ER 


esas 


“analyses. “The ‘authority. position of an occupational group. (SUP) is” 
measured by the a of occupational itwnes who niipasvide the 

ieneenpeneniinta: work “OF ‘others. The bargaining strength of .an “occupational group ‘tovron) 

3 is measured by. the Proportion of nipunnbieaat tecunbiants belonging to 4 


ithe or Nainysaat Aawaelaeloh. The average size of the obninimapion 


c in which occupational incumbents work (SIZE) is used as a PEONY for or- 


a5 ganizational resources available to an océupational Broup. 
While authority position, bargaining strength, and organizational 


\ i Saiz Py 
‘7 resources are:central resource components of our conceptualization of 


pe oak tea 


: anesuakiey, in the occupational mEDOSURe the three measures are far less 
-s than ideal. In future work, our measures of auEhorscy position will 
aeerr indicators of deciesononshing powes in hiring and firing and 
; in‘ pay and promotion. The PEREEnG etrategy of unions depends on 
the structure of the labor market; for example, considerable differences 


st often. ‘exist between the strategies of craft unions and industrial unions 
a da A im 
ari) (Doeringer and Piore, 1971: 148-150). Banloyees! aeanctations for profes- 


sional occupations often rely mere upon restrictions on entry. to the oc- 


cupation through licensing than do labor unions, Future conceptual 
elaboration and enpirical research will need to incorporate these dif-. + 
ferent sources me as labor market : power. While scale of opera~_ 
‘tions as measured by bas of mpi oes or ae the best’ single inti 
obteined indicator of the ca location ‘of an organization, a more 
“complete view of organizational resources would include, direct measures 
of eupttat intensity, automation of production processes, long-run organ- 
gst nal growth” and profit= merataniéey vand~the~ tmarkee-position". bebe ciasbiblmaienen 

- organizatdon with respect to its (material, human, And informational) 
tts and: outputs. Furthermore, not.-all groups-haveequal. ACCESS te. OX ncarenn ero 
. ganizational resources, and the Reece resources RIGRG ELVES may 

: differ depending upon the position of an occupational g roup in the 
“techndeal production process and in the: hterarchial je sewienre, 


a 


_ ready noted that the empirical results are presented to demonstrate 


the viability of our conceptualization for a continuing program of em- 


craft foremen (16), all managerial groups (28 through 34), and all pro- 


Because of the limitations of our. measures of occupational resources 


our empirical results must be considered as preliminary. We have ‘is 


pirical research and to suggest a direction for that research} we cannot 
claim to present a. . definitive assessment of the role of occupational 


resources in the structure of occupational’ inequality. 


Plots of supervisory position by size and union BAERAAOR bevenntas” 


by size appear in Figures 5 and 6 (all measures are expressed in stan-. 
dard form). Relatively lineal cant groups, those -at least one-half stan-- 
dard deviation below the mean on both union and supervisory resources, 

are personal service occupations (2,3), wacketartea aid clerical workers * 
in finance, twine: or real estate, (18,22) aid Gaia when not in 
roinice, insurance, or real estate (26,27). Occupational gteups at least 


one-half standard deviation above the mean in digests position include 


fessional groups except technicians (39) ‘and educators not in higher edu-— 


cation (38; mostly primary and secondary school teachers). ‘The relatively 


unionized or otherwise organized eccupationsl eeouihe are protective 


wn weve workers...(1)»., nonfarm. laborers..(5),.operativen. other. than the gown 


residual category (7,8,9 510), craftsmen other. than foremen (13, 14,15 116), . 


oo _elerical workers. in manufacturing, in transportation, combunteations, and 


mapetonsaiatirtalnmeeaty rantiebtedy 


-uttlities, and in public administration (19, 20,23), and ednantors not in 


higher education (38). Occupational groups that tend to’ be located in 


large organizations (again, about one-half standard deviation. or more 


“St 
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Figure 5: 


and organizatienal size. 
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inequality in supervisory position . 
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‘Pigure 6: Plet ef eccupatienal 
Anequality in union bargaining - 
‘strength and erganizatienal size. 
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above the mean) are operative, craft, clerical and managerial groups in- 
volved in manufacturing (9,19,14,15,19,29), health service workers (4), 
engineers and technicians (35,39), and clerical workers in transportation, .. 
communications, and public utilities and in public administration (20,23). 

We were more successful in achieving a correspondence between con- 
cept and measurement for occupational rewards. Our measure of dnteinaic 
rewards is the group mean of a scale composed of six Levin’ Concuratns x 
rewards that relate to Fas ative of the occupational Ganbecuin ne the ' 
work is interesting, challenging, allows for autonomy, etc. Our fenwutas 
-of extrinsic rewards is the group mean of a canonically weighted composite 


10 


of total annual income’ and a three-item scale assessing opportunities 


for promotion. A canonical correlation analysis provided weights for the 
income and promotion measures so that the composite would have maximum 
linear association with the three measures of occupational resources and 
the three measures of occupational requirements. The standardized weights 
were .789 for the income measure and .300 for the promotion measure} the 
canonical correlation was 0.772. 

Rigure 7 is a plot of intrineic and extrinsic rewards for the forty 


occupational. groups (both iubles are measured in standard: form). Only 
% 


Deas Ie 


eB LX, of the forty groups are above the mean. on one reward. and. below. ENE enone none 


mean on the other, and none is at least dne-half standard deviation below 


the mean on one and at least one-half standard deviation above onthe ge ON a 


other (the correlation hetween the two rewards is .774; see Table 2). ALL 
a eel gos 
_the managerial groups and all the professional groups except the one con- 


Revert mostly bis onl and secondary school téachers: (48) are Abate is. 
Zh 
nad 
" mean one both rewarda (although managers in finance, ivnurancs, and HoAl 
. # a : - ‘ : 
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estate (32) and. _bealth profeasionale (37) are only elightly above the 


tean on each reward). ‘Also above the mean on both rewards are the two" ‘5 


¢ 


groups with the. highest level of intrinsic rewards: farmers (6), and sales- 


persons in TATEn CE insurance, and real estate(.(25), The latter group ee 
also. has the highest level of extrinsic rewards. Finally, salespersons 

in wholesale trade £25), craft foremen (12), and craftsmen in construc- 

tion (3), : and in transportation, communication, and utilities (16) are ) oe 
above the mean | on ‘both rewards. Groups considerably below the mean on 


both rewards enconpagé every major otcupational group Secee SERS ROMER 


ae 


_ IManagers, and professionals. For example, personal service workers in: 


retail trade (2), health service workers (4), nonfarm laborers (5), 


operatives in manufacturing and other operatives (9,19,11), secretaries, 
@- 


clerical workers in retail trade, and other ‘clerical workers (18,21,24), 


- are’all at least one standard deviation below the mean on one reward 


and one-half standard deviation below the mean in the other. Poorly 
rewarded jobs subsume may kinds of occupational tasks in the contemporary 


occupational structure. 


Because both measures of rewards are averages of the individual re- 


sponses of occupational incumbents, we performed several analyses to 


; determine the degree to which systematic inequality in the measures 


oeeure betweers rather than within our forty occunational groups. Firsts 
we computed that 23 percent of the Geena in dabeenate rewards (TNT) 
and 26 percent of the variance in extrinsic rewards (FXTR) occurs among, 
the 40 occupational euCunms While most variation occurs within the forty 


Rroups, not all of it reflects nystenatte Aeon level. werden ‘ 


.in- occupational rewards. Some of tt cP attributable to oecupattonal level | 


variation that occurs within our hetero;encous aggregate categories, and 


de®. ae 
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‘qeble 2. 7 ‘ 
aimee: te: “4 . Correlations Among Measures of becdaational Requirenente, ws | “s | ue 4 
: ‘Rewards, and Resources (N=40) oe 
Re a re eed be * i; oatianee ae 2 7 : 
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some is due to Andividial response error to meaguring the revards fees 


. Kalleberg, 1975, for a discussion of the reliability of the measures ‘aimed ; tye - 


that maximally differentiates among the froups, discrimfnates groups 
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here). A regression analyede of , the within-group cownesatton revealed 

that only. 5 percent of the within-group warlance in intrinede revards and 

only 8 percent of the within-group ee in extrinsic SEWAEGS was . UE 
-accounted. for by within-group variation in requirements and resources. 

Thus; white considerable variation in rewards occurs within our forty 

ovenpabional categories, most af the systematic variation ‘in the rewards 

seems to be captured by our forty groups. 


In addition to the univariate analyses of the reward’ measures, . we 


also computed’a multivariate divethitnant analysis on the ‘two measures 

in order to examine the underlying dimensions of between-group variation 
in occupational rewards. niscpininant analysis selects successive ortho- 
gonal linear composites of intrinsic aad axtetnetdenards that have max- 
imum variation between the forty groups relative to their variation within 
the forty groups (see kent, 1971:157-183). The results of the analysis 
are reported in Table 3. Both discriminant functions were statistically 
significant, although more than three-fourths of the total discriminatory 
power is attributable to the first function. The two functions are indi- 
sated by the .cotted diagonal lines on Figure 7. (The location of aaah 
mesin on a discriminant function can be obtained by projecting its loca-~ P. 


tion perpendicularly to the dotted line.) The first function, the one 


with more of both ewes from those wtth less of both rewards, and 


4t weights extrinsic rewards slightly more ‘Hasek than (needneds 
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ao. * Table 3. 


Discriminant Analysis Measures of Occupational 
Group Differences in Rewards 


Standardized Discriminant 


: _____Coefficients# 
DA Function DA Function ae 
| 1 2 
INTR 465 2,567 
fe EXTR 667 . 2495 
Canonical p 0544 7 2355 
% discrimination 76.9 23.1 


8coefficients are standardized relative’to within 

group variation. Coefficients standardized with re- 

spect to between group variation are .426 and a 
.720 for :the first function, and -.520 and 

-534 for the second function, Both functions are 

statistically significant at the .001 level. 


e 
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sign, Clerical workers in public administration (23) locate at the.ex- 5 


ow . 


rewards. Sales workers in finance, 4neurance, and real estate (25) 
score highest on this function, service workers in retail trade (2) and 
operatives in nondurable manufacturing (10) ‘score lowest. The second 


discriminant function differentiates groups with respect to the "trade- 


off" between intrinsic and extrinsic rewards, weighting the (standardized) 


intrinsic and extrinsic rewards measures almost equally but with opposite 


Ye) 


trinsic extreme of the trade-off, while miscellaneous personal service | 


3 workers (3),: teachers not in higher education (38), and farmers (6) 


locate almost equally at the intrinsic extrenc, To sunmarize, the dis- 


_eriminant analysis provides a statistical rationale--between group re- 


lated to within group inequality--for the ‘descriptive analysis above of . 


the location of the groups in the two-dimensional plot of rewards. It 


suggests that the forty groups are differentiated in their rewards along 


two dimensions, primarily with respect to the "goodness" or "badness" of 


both rewards, but also with respect to the "trade-off" between intrinsic 


and extrinsic rewards. 

Having described the location of our forty Sesunstianel groups with 
deupacd see Satuipwetonad requirements, yewatds, and resources, we ane 
‘present several models that ne the manner in which inequality in occu- 


pational rewards can be attributed to inequality in requirements, and re~- 


sources, All models are estimated “from the correlations presented in 


, Table 2. First we specify that inequality in intrinsic and extrinsic 


occupational rewards is attributable to inequality in resources and 


|. Fequirements. In a second model we argue that organized bargaining 


~ 


‘strength should not be considered a determinant of intrinsic rewards’ 


and should perhaps be considered an outcome of those aspects of ‘occu- 


“pational tasks that detérmine intrinsic rewards, A third model 
_ assumes that occupational prestige scores measure a third type of occupa- ‘. 


tional reward and specifies prestige ratings to be determined by occupa~"_ 


tional requirements and resources, Finally we present a canonical cor- 
relation analysis to test whether occupational resources and requirements 
affect both intrinsic and extrinsic rewards through a single intervening 


process. 


: 


Estimates for the firet model appear in columns 1 and 3 of Table 

4. The model accounts: for about four-fifths of the pebiadn seode-wiedle 
ance in intrinsic rewards (INTR) and about three-fifths of the between 
group variance in extrinsic rewards (EXTR),. Inequality in rewards re=- 
lated to the nature of occupational tasks (intrinsic rewards) is largely 


attributable to the requirements of those tasks (REQ) according to our 


‘first model, Neither authority position (SUP) nor organized bargaining 


strength (UNION) appear ‘to have been used by occupational proups to en- | 


hance occupational rewards. 7 Occupational groups that tend to be loca- 


- ted in large organizations (SIZE) are likely to obtain less intrinsic 


rewards, net of occupational requirenents, union resources, supervisory 
resources. While none of. the three resources appears to have been util- 
ized by occupational proups to increase intrinsic veuntde, the ucineles 
position of an occupational]. group appears to make a modest contribution 


to extrinsic rewards, and orpanized bargaining strenpth has a small effect 
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et _ Standardized Regression Coefficients fur Models of the one oe a Soo 
R Gah nes Occupational Rewards to their Determinants (n=40). nr 
He oa " ; « a ‘ P z 
ais ; ; a _ Dependent Variable ae 
‘Independent J ge = 3 ce oe — 3 
Variables _ INTR INTR EXTR ___UNION ___PRSTG"__PRSTG 3 Wi 
1. REQ 833% - 888% 544%  =.068. 6 668* =~, 600% 
| 1 Es = . te . 
a it 2. SIZE - 483% - ~463* = 060 e481L* e 294% a) 337% , é 
"3, SUP 16981694277 37H E 242, 262 
4. UNION , .059 a 6122 me ,093 =, 095. 
5. INTR — —_ —_ .176 - 2091 
6. EXTR oem, —— , —— a =—— . — 023 
a 817° 815° 6583. =-362—Ss«, 819 821 


“asterik indicates rejection probability of less than .01 for the 
conventional t-test of the hypothesis that a coefficient is zero. 
The tests are merely suggestive and should be interpreted with 
caution, since the data are not from a sample of occupations and are 

_ aggregated from the responses of occupational THEUMMERER 


upon extrinsic rewards, 


a 


he «he with Ankeiads: reverde,, occupational require- 


ments make the Strcneese relative contribution to inequality in extrinsic 
‘occupational revardes However, for waveedl reasons we hesitate to attri. 


bute the requirements effects to “technical-functional" processes and the 
Reource effects to “conflict=power" processes, even though aspects of 


both types of theoretical explanation are “incorporated into the concep- 


tualization. underlying this analysis. The ‘components of the requirement _ 


measure are more complete and of better quality than the ‘three measures 
of occupational resources, and. the:requirement composite was constructed 


. to. have tiaximum association with-the reward measures, Furthermore, the 
5a” requirement measure subsumes a degree of occupational group screening and 


monopolization of occupationally specific skills, two aspects of resources 


that the model attributes to requirements. Nevertheless, future research 
should be able to disentangle the distinct influences of requirements and 


a <3 ‘Yesources, and it should also explicitly model the interaction and recip=- 


rocity between requirements and resources in their effects on occupational 
- rewards. 


While our conceptualization suggests that organizational vari- 


ables (e.8, SIZE) should interact with requirements and other resources, 


the small number of SOSMD ES IRE groups. and the colinearity aniong measures 


precluded presenting stable assessments of such effects here.2? 


Giddens (1971: 207=215).and others (Parkin, ail 91; Galbraith, 1974: 


107,175, 289-291; Braverman, 1974:10,150) have noted ‘that in advanced cap- 
| italien, labor unions become ‘nctenntnaly “economistic,” oriented 7 
' toward increasing labor's share of the value of output inatead of toward 
Pa labor control over the production procemac The negligible effect of union= , 
ization on intrinsic caeacte detected in our first model is consistent ? 


— ? 
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with this view. If contemporary. union stratepy relinquishes control 


4. 


over the structure of the technical Production process, ane) perhaps 


“organized bargaining atrengeh is more Properly seen as an: outcome of work- 


ing conditions than as an ‘exogenous ‘det@rainant of: indrinate. revarde i: 


that are attributable to the structure of work: Estimates for a re~ 


vised model consistent with this’ réasoning appear in columns 2, 3, and- 


4 of Table 4. Omitting UNION from the INTR equation (column 2 of Table 4) ~ 


hardly changes the other coefficients and required no modification of our 


_ dnitterpretation of the determinants of occupational inequality in intrinsic 


rewards. In column 4 of Table 4, organized bargaining strength is ex- 


pressed as a function of intrinsic rewards, occupational requirements, 


SUENCES TY position, and organizational size, As expected, groups lacking 


eibue resources and groups that tend to be located in large organize 
tions (e.g. in manufacturing industries) are likely to be more Sreantved. 
However; this revised model dsta not support the suggestion that intrin~ 


‘sically unreyvarding tasks contribute to unionization or similar organiza- 


tion of an occupation. While occupations with intrinsically unrewarding 
jabs tend to be more unionized (the zero-order correlation of INTR with 
UNION is -.382; see Table 2), in the revised model the net effect of in- 


trinsic occupational rewards upon organized bargaining strength is positive 


% 


(.176). It may be that an appropriate model for a static cross-sectional 
analysis should allow for reciprocal causation between: the intrinsic 


‘nature of the task and untonization, but a fully satisfactory representa- 


“tion would require a dynamic model of historical data that incorporates 


both the antecedents and consequences .of occupational orpanized bargaining, 


‘strensth over time, 


ol 


Les 


Columns 5 and 6 of Table 4 present estimates for regression dune | a 
- ‘tions where the mean Siegel pining score (Siegel, 1971) for each; occu- 
4 pational group is the dependent variable, The first Scuacton could be 
| considered part of a model of occupational inequality where the prestige : Sean 
“score (PRSTG) is a measure of a third occupational reward in addition to 
“{ntrineic and-extrinsic rewards. » Comparing the estimates in columy 5 
with those in columns 1 and 3, it can be seen that the determinants of the 
prestige score parallel neither those of intrinsic rewards nor extrinsic 
a | rewards. As with the latter two measures, occupational requirements has 
the largest relative effect on the i prestige score, but the organiza- 
tional size context of an occupational group has a modest positive SP hacts”* 
a Authority position Nan a small positive effect upon the mean prestige . 
- score , similar to ive relationship to extrinsic rewards, but unlike its 
contribution to intrinsic rewards. We believe that the "hybrid" nature 
of the determinants of the mean prestige score compared to those of the 
‘other measures of rewards reflects the conceptual ambiguity of prestige 
ratings as a measure of occupational rewards at the positional level ‘of 
“analysis. (The evidence is certainly not conclusive; we base our interpre- 
tation more upon our conceptualization than upon the estimates in Table 4.). 
The estimates in the last column of Table 4 are presented simply as 
_ @ descriptive assessment of how mean prestige ratings are predicted from 
the measures of rewards, requirements, and resources. The requirement 


‘ 


measure is the best single predictor of the mean occupational prestige 


rating, and both organizational size and authority position have modest 


net effects. The size effect may be an artifact of differential detailed oe 


. 
a 


ne 


ae 4 wt i. . 4 wa é * 
a F ES 3 


occupational composition across those major Preuuinat. Rroups | that we 


have subdivided by major industry (for example, the detailed Aceupnetoeal:, 


composition of managers dn “yetail trade: ~probably differs from that ach 


‘wansadie in manufacturing, and the latter group scores higher « on both ‘mean 


prestige rating and mean organizational size). However, this argument 


‘should also apply to the intrinsic and extrinsic reward equations, yet 
ho similar positive éffects of alte were detected in iad equations, 
_ Another puzzling finding is’ the lack of a net contribution of either of 
' “4 the reward measures to the mean prestige score, despite the. moderate zero- 


order correlations of each reward measure with the mean prestige rating 


(.601 and »651 respectively for intrinsic and extrinsic rewards; see 


Table 2). Again, the ambiguity of the conceptual meaning of prestige 


‘ 


ratings at the eccupartenst level of analysis and the colinearity of the 


‘measures mike this result difficult to interpret. If prestige ratings 


. can be viewed as synthetic composites of popular perceptions of the good- 


ness of occupations with respect to their requirements, rewards and re- 
sources, then rewards should: hare nenteteier positive net effects in the 
prediction equation. 


In a final analysis we investigated whether a single intervening 


- process underlies the manner in which inequality in occupational require- 


c t 
ments and resources determine inequality in occupational rewards. A 


canonical correlation analysis was performed that related the composite 


Fequineneut measure (REQ) and. the three resource measures (SIZE, SUP, 


vilLON). to the two measures of occupational rewards (INTR, EXTR) » Should 


a single intervenitry, process prevail, for example, if the relationships 


- are meditated by an unobservable variable such as “status," "prestipe," or 
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. Canonical Correlation Representation of the Relationship 
_ Between Occypational Rewards and their Determinants; 
Standardized Canonical Coefficients (N=4) © 
a * r x > 
; is 23 First “Second es 
Be 2 Bee a — Canonical Canonical Se 
Se? oe hte ian Se aS: Variate __Variate atom 
% First Set a roe a er 
| REQ 991 = 4275 
ISH SIZE 2572 812 
SUP - .215 1.074 
UNION 045 233 
o _Second Set = = — 
- . -_INTR 1.087 - 91.146 
r EXTR ~ 4116. ° 1,575 


te _ Canonical p , «905 2565 } 


< “ i 4 : YY : 4 i 
. ; t ; J a i 
. als 45 + t a s 
a - & $ : * is 
cy ’ j 
4 , i ' ‘ ’ 
_ bverall: ‘ncoinicap ia? an occupation, then we should detect a aingie pair. 


.? canonical variates relating. a Linear “composite Of renaree and re- _ “4 : 
sources to a weighted bum of datrinedc and extrinsic revards (see Hauser 
a ie and Goldberger, 1971: 106-114), If a second nontrivial pair of canonical 
= 3 variates is extracted, the worden of a single intervening process is less 
- _ tenable, The results presented in Table 5 show that we detected two . i = 
aehningful pairs of canonical variates. The first pair of variates - 
“weights SHEL aRG rewards ten times more strongly than extrinsic rewitdas | iy 
oi that is, ae fest pair of canonical variates éssecittaliyancounta for Pi > a 
varation in intrinsic occupational rewards. Consequently, the standardized | 
— canonical coefficieng$ are nearly identical to the regression coefficients 
| eS eeateel in column 1 of Table 4 (and the first canonical correlation is 
nearly identical to the corresponding: multiple corddlutten coefficient), 
“and the interpretation is identical to that for the regression ariadyetn; 
The second bait of canonical variates weights the two measures of réwards 
more equally but with. opposite signs. Therefore, ia second pair of 
“variates might be interpreted as accounting for the "trade off" dimension 
: of extrinsic verSus inbrtonde rewards discussed above in the context of 
the discriminant analysis of occupational rewards. Thus, both authority 
position (SUP) and organizational resources (SIZE) can be seen as con~ 
‘tributing to the extrinsic side of the trade off, and organized bargain- 
oe sevencth (UNION) appears to have a similar but smaller effect. Occu- 
pational requirements (REQ), in contrast, make a emall relative contri- 
bution in the intrinsic direction. ; P 


“The various statistical models presented above sugrest that occu- , t 


pational task requirements are strongly related to both intrinsic and 


; . | 30 ; 


wo 
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extrinsic occupational rewards (especially the former), and that occu- , 


‘pational resources are utilized to make claims upon the value of the 


output of the production but are not utilized to manipulate the produc- 


tion process to enhance intrinsic rewards. Because of the preliminary 


mci 


nature of the analysis and problems wit the data--the aggregation of tg 


FS ‘ 
occupational groups; the incompleteness of the resource measures, the . 


combining of conceptually distinct requirement measures--these results 
are far fron conclusive, We see the utility, of this data analysis,not _ 
in the answers we were able to provide but in the questions we were able 


to ask given a meaningful, coherent conceptualization of the’structure of 


- oecupational inequality. Where our analysis is limited, we have noted that 


our concéptualization clearly points the direction to’be taken in future 


_ research, We accept the few results presented here as hypotheses to be 


explored in the next stage of our conceptual elaboration and empirical 


research. | 
Conclusions 


In this paper we have presented a conceptualization of the struc- 
ture of occupational inequality. | At the positional level of analyses, 
inequality in intrinsic and extrinsic occupational rewards\is attribu- 


table to inequality in occupational task requirements and to inequality 


er ar 


in the resources available to occupational groups. We demonstrate 
the viability of the conceptualization with a prelimjnary empirical 
analysis of the structure of occupational inequality in the contemporary 


+ 
United States. Where the empirical analysis is methodologically limited 


y 


e 
¢ 


or otherwise incomplete, the conceptualization suggests a relatively >be 
ty Be Ze \ 
well defined program for future: research. » “¢ ee 


¥ } ¢ “ “e e: ; ¢ 
Conceptualization and research at the positional level of analysis 
is not completely separable from that at the level of individual attain-___ 
ment. \We have noted the manner in which the occupational structure 


underlies modes of individual-attainment and have discussed some recent 


\ » , 
attempts’ to incorporate aie isacie eal variables into those models... A 


* 


research program focusing on the’ occupational structure as vigorously as 
‘the research of the past decade has focused upon individual attainment 
can only increase our understanding of the mechanisms of social inequality 


‘ in contemporary societies. 


ae oe as #8 ce at eae. 
‘Amie “these researchers use similar data and models, their num- 


erical estinates do of course ‘differ, often syatematically because of . 
“different: assumptions abour measurement error, omitted vattahlen, ete. 
But what would be the outcome of the ideal situation of complete consen- 
ysug about the appropriate model? There has been little,.if ‘ig “Ades | 


cussion of how much numerical results would have to change in order to 


oan ee analyst's substantive conclusions. Given a consensus on - 


the model, it might appear that the debate over the role of education in 

_ trangmitting social Mf. versus promoting mobility could be resolved by 
a avatval or descriptive interpretation of the estinated parameters. 
However, implicitly underlying: the different Juteupoucdetonn of the role 
of education are different conceptualizations about what the net. socioeco- 
nomic return to education is or is not, independent of social origins. 

; The return may, for example, reflect to varying degrees a functional 

compensation for an investment in training, the outcome of as aceeading 

process, or organizational social control processes. While some such 


‘ { 
structural mechanism is usually assumed to produce the return to educa- 


tion, it is seldom articulated. 


zoe concept of occupational structure has a number of sichnetnttons 
Snail, implications....Hauser.and.his colleagues_are_interested_in occupation-_._ 
al structure as,it relates to the distribution of individuals across 
occupational positions. Gur: concerns are somewhat different. We view 
the occupational structure from a perspective of differentiation. That 


is, the occupational structure consists of the distribution of 


e 


« © 1 - . . 
E4 . : ‘: 


ecupansnnal nouitiche and the social differences associated with those ; i 


post ttons (cf, Blau, 1975). Therefore, in examining, the transformation ; 4h. 
of tha United States occupational structure we would focus upon ‘the ic ¢ 


Ne 


changing differences associated with social positions rather than the . ie 


changing distribution of individuals nent, those positions, ties : ay] 


; Ine admit thajye synthetic concept of "status" or “prestige” em- 
bodying popular perceptions of the goodness of occupations as indexed 
by rewards, requirements and hierarchical position may be a very real . 

* ateital force affecting the decisions and movements of individuals in the 
occupational structure. We do question, however, the place of such 


measures at the positional level of cg ae While the classical con- 


as od 


cept of prestige as socially structured patterns of deference and derog- 
ation suggests an intrinsic occupational reward at the positional level 
of analysis, it appears to us that neither prestige nor status scales-- 
measures constructed for the analysis of individual attainment-—1é' gn’ 
analytically distinct untae such an intcinete occupational reward. 
The issue remains a point of considerable’ controversy which we do not 
claim to have resolved. Consequently, we have included in our empirical 
minivuts some results where the Siegel prestige ante is said bo be a 


measure of an occupational reward,  ~ i > 


4in Giddens' view, all of the resources discussed here could he con- 


" pidewed "market capacities." keemeAlaia to Giddens, the market ("system 
. of ecogomic relationships founded upon relative bargaining strength of 
ai teerent groupings of individuals"; 1973:102) is the locus of a power 
conflict based on the differential market capacities among, socially 


structured groups. Apart from dSsagreeing with such a broad definition 


ia which ‘ 


For e ample, occupational authority is not simply a bargaining chip to 


974). We see market capacity as just one kind of occupational resource. 


4 


3A static examination of the contemporary occupational struc- 


ure suggests that sectoral differentiation of labor market structures 
may be an important occupational resource, But from an historical per- - 
spective it is also an outcome of past interactions of technical and 
social relations. of production, reflecting union strategies and employer 
‘attempts at social control in response to concentration of capital, au- 
tomation of production processes, and skill. specifically associated with 
advances in production technique (Braverman, 1974; Doeringer and Piore, 
1971). | 


6, complete mapping of the three-digit occupation and industry codes 


into our forty occupational groups is available upon request. A forty- 
first group, "farm laborers," was omitted from the analyses reported here, 
because it contained only seven sample cases. In two instances, eauihee 
tional groups were constructed even though they included less than twenty 
cases, Since occupations of retail and. wholesale sales are quite dif- 
ferent, we decided to retain the distinction, even though it resulted in 
only 13 cases in the latter category. For similar reasons we retained the 


category of "managers and administrators-~finance, insurance and real 


estate" which contains 17 cases. 


~~ 
” 


‘Department of ‘Labor Enploynent Service personnel provided oni and 


SVP ratings for 4000 detailed Job titles. These titles were subsequently 


mapped “into Census ‘three-digit eehipatton ‘catebovlety and ‘unweighted 


averages of the GED and SVP scores were assigned to the three-digit occupa- 


tion: codes. We have aggregated these scores to the level of our forty 


occupational groups, where the average for each group has been weighted 


by the distribution of three-digit occupation codes for that group in 


the Quality of Employment Survey sample. For further information. about 


the construction and use of GED and SVP scores see U.S. Department of Labor . 


(1968:651-653) and Horowitz and Hernstadt (1966:232-240). 


Sr ieures 3 and 4 suggest that what Braverman (1974) has described as 
a de-skilling of-the American labor force may in fact be a soliatteatbons os 
of skille. There has been a continued increase since 1900 in the eennen 
tion of the nonagricultural labor force in the nonmanual occupations with 
considerable general, specific and educational requirements (professional 
groups, and to a lesser extent, managerial groups), but a more deanneta 
tseronan has occurred (from about 5 percent of the nonagricul tural labor 
force in 1900 to about 16 percent in 1960) in the clerical nonmanual occu- 


pations that have relatively lower requirements. While the proportion of 


unskilled laborers has decreased steadily from about 20 percent of the non- 


- agricultural labor force to about 6 percent in 1960, the proportion of 


skilled craftsmen appears to have decreased slightly in recent years, and 


_the proportion of unskilled service workers (other than private household 


workers) has increased from less than 6 percent to 19 percent in 1960, 


The proportion of "semi-skilled" operaters in the nonagricultural labor 
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ae Also not included in the anehyate reported here are measures: of : 


-pational resource. wo such measures, proportion of an occupational group’ 


pationally specific earnings. Future research will using additional 


force has remained essentially constant at about 20 percent since 1990 


(U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1960:74, 1969: 222). 
‘ 9 


ownership resources and measures - the impact of the state as an occu- 


self-employed and the proportion employed by the state, are readily avail- 


- able from the "class of worker" designation typically used in ithe assess= ‘ 


é ment of occupation in survey data; Other wtate and Grawvahie measures 


(for example, the extent of ownership holdings of managerial groups and 
the proportion of inputs or outputs of the peaduorian process supplied 
or consumed by the state) are not so easy to obtain. - In order to obtain 
such measures future research cannot, rely solely on social surveys as a, 


source’ of data. 


10 Total annual income includes all sources of income, not just occu- 


sources of data will incorporate occupationally specific earnings adjusted 


v 


for hours and weeks worked. 2 


Utne category "health professionals" is composed primarily of tech- 


ni¢ians, not physicians. 


124s ignores a relational aspect of supervisory resources-—they 


may affect the intrinsic rewards available to other occupational groups. 
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13 experimentation with ‘models dncluding . three multiplicative 


= “interaction terms, SIZE-x REQ, SIZE x SUP, and spe x UNION, yielded ’ 
3 ‘ 
i‘ results extremely ‘sensitive to which of the interaction terns were.’ 


, 


_ included in the equations. ‘While the. magnitude of ‘the effects were 


ween snenneey renee nm em 2 A ee ee pee ne neg igin 
en ne ray =~ : 


' quite unstable, we aid consistently. detect some interactions. The — 
effect of requirenents on intrinsic rewards appears to be larger among 
those occiipational groups located ” large organizations, but the 
effect of requirenents on extrinsic ‘cuuaxde appears to be less among ~ 
those groups. The affect of both authority position and union orgéniz- 
ing strength also appears: to be larger among groups located in large 
organizations. The iatter findings, if seetestved Weve that ‘occu- 


pational groups can exploit organizational resources Pens authority 


position and organized bargaining strength. 
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